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ABSTRACT 

This booklet, second in a series on issues in 
assessment, seeks to describe an initiative supported by Finger Lakes 
Community College (New York) to use classroom assessment techniques 
(cats) in different academic areas and to present an overview of some 
assessment approaches that have been used in the classroom* Papers 
include: (1) "Enhancing Effective Teaching in Multiple Disciplines: 
An Overview oZ a College-Wide Classroom Research Project" (Leonard T* 
Malinowski); (2) "Reinvigorat ing Our Classrooms: Positive ResuUs of 
Using Classroom Assessment Techniques" (Bob Morris); (3) "CATS 
Project: Seeing Problems, Finding Solutions" (Barbara Murphy); (4) 
"The Prospectus" (Martin C- Dodge); (5) "How CATs Changed My Teaching 
Style" (Kathleen DelCour) ; and (6) "CATs in Cooperative Physics" (Sam 
Samanta) • (Contains four references and five selected readings*) 
(SLD) 
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Forward 



In the Spring of 1993, bsu£s ill A;fsg?>?>nicnn Pyu'mg Theory inU) Practice was 
published wilh several purposes in ni iiui. The firsl was lo document Ihe assessmenl 
errorts as Ihey impacted upon teaching and learning at Finger Lakes Community 
College (FLCC), The second reason was lo preseiU, in this first issue, the 
philosophical basis for the assessment effort and identify the historical background 
and future directions on our campus. In nddiiimi. Issues in Assessment: Putting 
Theory into Practice served as a means of communication for the dissemination 
of infonnation on the assessniciU efforts to our colleagues at FLCC and at other 
institutions. 

This year. Issues in Assessment: Classroom Impkmcnlatipn, takes the next 
step and seeks to describe an initiative supported by the College to use ctassrcwm 
assessment activities in different academic areas and to present an overview of 
some of the assessment efforts that have occurred in the classroom. This issue is 
somewhat different in content and tone. The authors discuss their approach to 
classroont assessment techniques (CATs) and their reactions, A common thread 
in all of the articles is the atUhors' hesitancy alx)ut jumping onto another 
^•educational bandwagon,*' Initially, all arc a little suspicious of ih^CAT. but all 
have come away from the project feeling that they have learned more about 
liiemselves, their teaching and their students. 

The article by Len Malinowski offers an overview of the project which was 
conducted during the 1992-93 academic year. The contributors. Bob Morris, 
Barbara Murphy, Kathy DclCour, Marly Dodge, and Sam Samanta. share their 
experiences with CATs, Tlie authors offer their ideas and advice for implementing 
CATs; they also very honestly rclloct upon how uivolvement with CATs has 
impacted upon their approach to teaching and learning. This issue also offers a list 
of suggested readings and additional resources may be found in the Cross and 
Angelo b(H)ks. 

. he authors represent a cross-sect ion of the academic areas at the College and 
a KTurrent theme in each article is the need for us, as an educational contmunity. 
to maintain open discussion and to sluire teaching practices and strategies. This 
theme should offer us all a focus for renewal of our profession aitd encourage us 
to reserv e the lime to discuss with our colleagues* on i\ regular basis* what we arc 
genuinely all about • leaching and learning. 



Patricia A. Malinowski. Editor 
AssiKinie Professor, Developmetttal Studies 
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Dear Colleague, 

Over (he ptusl dceade, issues involving asscssmeiK have doniiiiated higher 
education. The emphasis on iLSsessmctU has generally taken two forms: 

1) a concern alK)ut outcomes of those who benefit from their educational 
experience at the collegiate level: and 

2) initiatives designed to improve classr(K)ni instruction and indeed the entire 
educational experience brought to students. 

Finger Lakes Community College continues to explore ways that both forms 
ofassessment can be incorporated intoonrinstitulional practices. On the one hand, 
we continue to be concerned about appropriate measures to identify what it is 
precisely that students leani while they are here and attempt to dcxrument their 
teaming experiences. Outcomes assessment h;is become a focus for accrediting 
efforts throughout the country. It has become a fcvus of state agencies, and indeed 
the public has indicated a strong interest in measures which help dcKunient what 
it is that a student has learned at the collegiate level. Naturally. over the next two 
to lliree years. FLCC will he exploring appropriate measures that can be widely 
used throughout our academic programs in order to diKument a studcnt*s 
educational experience. 

Equally miportant. however, is the conceni about how classroom instruction 
can be improved. Classroom assessment techniques, pioneered by such rcsejireh- 
ers and scholars as K. Patricia Cross, have generally been among the nu>st 
successful methods used by classroom teachers in order to improve the quality of 
their instruction. Continuous improvement in the ctassrwm not only demands 
conmiituKMU from instructors who bring educational experiences to students: it 
also requires the use ofclassrixMii feedback and assessment techniques which help 
teachers identify methods most likely to produce belter student learning. 

The series of essays contained within this monograph typify many of the 
efforts of the Faeuhy and Administration at Finger Lakes Community College to 
incorporate assessment throughout our cnrriculum. As an institution, we are 
conmiitted loeontinuous improvement in all realms: one ofthese realms includes 
tlic educational experiences that we bring to students. I conmiend the efforts of 
our Faculty and Administration in their commitment to institutional assessment 
and particularly to the efforts of the Assessment Committee at FLCC Hopefully, 
the product of these efforts ultimately will lie a continually improving educational 
product that is provided to the diverse student papulation of FLCC* 

Daniel T Haves. Ph.D. 
President, l-inger Lakes Comnumity College 



Enhancing EkkkctivkTkaciiing in Multiplk 
Disciplines: An Ovkrview of a C()Lle(;e-Widk 
Classroom Reskarcji Project 

Leonard T MalinoMski 



In Ihc Spring of 1992, 1 inci wilh Ihc Dcaii of Gilucalional Services, Dr, James 
Orii/, and llie DirccUir ol liistrucluin and Curriculum, Dr. MaryUiu Boynton, U> 
Dulliiie a projccl inicnded Ui improve Ihe ctassriHXn insiructiori al linger Lakes 
Cominunily Cullegc (FLCC). The 'VUissrcHim research project," involved leach- 
ifig facully in a fonual sliidy of issues of leaching and learning and was based on 
the book by Cross and Afigelo(l98«), Classroom Assessment TcclmuiUi's: A 
llaiulbookfor Faculty. Cross ahd Anpelo use ihe phrase classroom researcli lo 
describe Iheir work on ifKX>riKualinpcl;LssrcH)massessnKNtl techniques ink) coll 

leaching and learning. 

I he major emphasis ol' the project was lo encourage racully lo use ciassriH^m 
asscssmcnl Icchniqnes. A classrwm assossmenl lechnlque was defined for ihis 
projccl as ''any niciliod which could Ik used by an insiriiclor lo oblain feedback 
from simlcnisconccfuiiigllic clfeclivcncssof reccnl insiruclion " ll included Ihe 
evaliuilion of Ihis Iccdhack and Inimeiliale implemcnlaiion of a plan lo enhance 
llic clleciivencss of ihc inMiiiclion. 

The acliviiics of Ihe piojccl were lo assisl llic parlicipanis in: 

1 . Jinplciiiciuing classioom assessnuMil ledmiqucs (CATs) in one seclion of 
one course in ihe Fall scnicsicr of IW>, 1he parlicipanis would become 
cxiK-rieiiccd in usingclassrcHHnassessnieni lecliiiiqnesand inlhe fuiure Uiey would 

serve as meniors for olher facnhy mendvrs not Involved in the project, 

2. Writing a case sindy of their exiK^riences based on: 

a, A pre- selected theme 

b. Using ciise study techniques 

3. Developing a model and cxaniing the evrdence of change hi instruction 
resuhing from research in chissrcnmi assessment techniques. Iliis change could 
be observed by the participants in: 

a. their teaching 

b. ty|K*s of stndetii learning activities 

c. stndeni on iconics 

d. student retention 

Other research considerations were to conned this project with the results of 
other assessment ncilvitlcs at IIXV and at other colleges nationally. 
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Thk ORKJiNAr Plan kor thk Classroom Rkskarch Pr(UK< t 

In brief, ihc phiii iiKor|x>ralcd involved four phases. The l irsl piKise called for 
Ihc facully members in ihc study lo become acquainlcd wilh whal classroom 
assessment lechniquesare Ihrough a series of readings and meetings. The seeond 
phase required iheracullyniembcrslouseclassrcxmi assessiuenlleehniques during 
the Fall semester of 1992 and keep a log of their actions and comments. The third 
phase requested that the facuhy members dissenuiiiite the results of their use of 
classroom assessment techrtiques at professional meetings held at the college 
during the Spring semester of 1993 and act as resource people for other mentbcrs 
of the faculty not involved with the project. The final phase involved the 
puhli.shing of outcomes of the project as perceived by the faculty member 
parlicrpants and myself as the ccKirdinator of the project. Rach facuHy member 
would opt to continue the project at the beginning of each of the |)hascs. The 
Administration of the College demonstrated its sap|Kirt of this project by con)pcM- 
sating the participants and providing for the project stalf. 

i*huse 1 

The (<K'ns of the project \v;is the improvement c»fcUis*crooin instiiictiori rallier 
than the evaluation of the instructor for piir|K)Scs nl" [>roinotioiK ineril or contii luing 
ap|H>intnicn(. I'lie pn>ject design called for eight faculty members to participate. 
One taculty ineiiilH'r was chosen from each department of the college other than 
tlie Nursing Depailincnt. The reeling was that the Nursing Department was welU 
sclKK>led in elleclively tising classrcxMU assessment techniques. College faculty 
tnemU'tv who sveie ineiiihers ol tlie project are subsequently referred to as tlie 
participants ol the pn>iect. M;irylon hoynton and I functioned as the project staff. 

(fOAi.s <)i' TiiK C!i,ASSR<)o\i Kkskarc'H PkOJK<:T 

1) To develop ; !ul sn|>|H)rt a group of facuhy cxiKrienced in (he use < f 
classr(K>in assessment techniques (CATs) stjch as found in the text by Cross and 
Angeli>. 

2) To develop a core of cases that permU a critique of the impact CATs have 
in dil lerent classes, using different teaching styles, from different disciplines^ and 
with different stt!denl|>o|nilati(»ns. lliiscoreol eases set vesasa basis roracollege- 
wide discussion of CA Ts. 
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3) To oblarn oKscrvalions and measures from ilic cases lhal pencil inferences or 
gcneruli/alionsaboul the impact of CATs on the educalional experience at FLCC, 
These should permit a connection between CATs and institutional effectiveness. 

During April of 1992, eight faculty members were identified ;ls possible 
participants for the project. They were iufonncd that the project would be a 
qualitative study rather than quantitative. They were told that the rese;irch 
questions to be explored were: 

\) D(K's the regular use of CATs prompt teaching adjustments that lead to 
improved student learning? 

2) Docs the regular use of CATs cause students to be more responsible for their 
le;irning? 

3) Docs the regular use of CATs permit instructors to respond better to their 
.students learning needs in the classrcKmi? 

4) DtK's the regular use of CATs cause greater student retention \\\ classes? 

On May 27, IW2.a workshop was held for the possible participants. They 
viewed a tentative list of participants' res|K)nsibilities. The list of reS|K)nsibilities 
was revised by the participants thnsenconraging involvement in the team from the 
initial stages. The final list of participant responsibilities for the project follows: 

• Participants in this |>roject will teach one section of their course load using 
classrcKmi assessment techniijues that tbcy cli(K)se. 

• At least eight times classr(wm assessmem lechniqiies will be used by each 
participant during the Fall I W2 semester. A specific technique can be used more 
than once during the semester. This is encouraged where a technique needs time 
to be developed by the studetits and instructor. 

• E;ich participant will keep a log of his/licr perceptions coticcrning every time u 
CA T is used. 

• Participants will have access to projccl stalf to hel|> design, implement, atid 
evaluate Hie CATs used. 
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• P;irlicip;uUs wjtl have access lo prdjecl staff to discuss possible improvcmenLs 
after identificution of un insuuctionul concern. 

• Participants will be encounijicd to visit the cl;»ssrcx>ms of other participants to 
vie w the ckLss and CAT priK'ess.Visitationsby project staff were also possibilities. 

• There will be five meetingsof (he project inembcrsduriiig (he rail 1992 semester 
(oexchange insights, concerns, and reactions, The purposes of these meetings are 
two-fold. One purpose is toserve as interim status repon times for the participants. 
The second purpose is to allow piirticipants to learn from the exiKriences of their 
peers. In some cases, participants may alter the plan of a CAT based upon the 
comments of their peers. One of these meetings will he prior to I he first day of 
classes for the Fall semester. 

If a faculty member agreed to Ik a participant m the first |)liase of the project, 
then their resjxmsibili ties included: reading ClassnnttnA.\.svs.\tmni Tirhtuitn w A 
llandhook Fur l\tntlly by Cross and Angelo (1988) by the end of June 1992, 
researching the specific CATs that would be implemented in the Fall 1992 and 
implementing those CATs during that semester. 

During July and Augusl. the participants chose the CA1's that would be used 
in the Fall semester. Farucipants were given a list of questions to assist them in 
determining which coarse section and what CATs to use. This list was noted as 
not being all inclusive. 

Which s|KTific seclion of a course will be adtninistcred the CATs? 

What sjK'cific CATs will Ik* used daring the course and why? 

What is the tentative sequence of ihe (*A I s? 

What type of actions may Ik logical reactions hi the resnlts of the CA l s? 

What is Ihe s|kkiIic g(»al (il using each CA 1/ 

What is Ihe goal Un nstiig thi^ collection ol c 'A W ' 

Allhough all participants c(nild quit Kly name tuo oi tluee CA Ts jlial tliey 
would use daring the seinesier.ilwnsdil I iculiloi moslol lliemiodcvlscii semester 
hmg plan. Three paitlclpaiils devised detailechemeslei long plans. 11iereninlnlng 
participants niuned .s|Kciltc CATs they svonid use« hul wore mm()le todiclate the 

n 
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scquciK C in which !hcy would be allcmplcd. Tlic projccl sUifr served ;is Hicil ilators 
for individuals who wished assisuuice in iheir phmning or implementation of the 
project, 

Participants had access to wriUen materials on CATs bused on the cunent 
hoidingsoftliecollege libniry, Theb(K)k, Improyinf^ColleHi'Tiuwhin^^hy^cinic^ 
(1990), was purchiLsed for each participant and became required reading. Other 
materials were acquired by the college library based on the individual requests. 

The progress of the participants was monitored. Seven of the eight partici- 
pants had a well-derioed plan to use the required number of CATs during the Fall 
semester by September 6, 1992. The participant who was having difficulty 
received additional assistance from the project staff ;ind eventually did complete 
this phase of the project, 

Phask 2 

Collectively, the parlicipanls did attempt over M CATs during the Fall 
semester of 1992, However, not all participants accomplished at least eight CATs 
with one sect ion of a course. The nunionnn nomhcr of CATs attempted in a course 
by a participant was II and the niininmm was live. 

The meetings during the Fall semester of 1992 were more prcntdctivc than 
iMltiallyexpectcd.Thepdrposeot these meetmgs was for parlicipanis Co learn I roni 
the cxjKrieiices of one another. This did indeed hapfKMi. 

However, other unexiKTlcd exchanges <KTUrrcd nt these meetings. For 
example, a participant reported alK)ul administering a CAT and suggested how to 
improve the CAT if used another time. As other participnn!s questioned the 
reporter alK)iil either details or impressions gleaned from the CAT, discussions 
ensued nlKUit cross disciplinary academic issues, Tliese scholarly (hscussions of 
cross disciplinary asiK'Cts of how U) improve college teaching had never had a 
forum to s|K)Utaneously Ik' addressed at the College, 

An example of this tm)k place when one of the instrnclors, who was not a 
member of the Fnglish area of the Humattities Department sjK>kc about using a 
written antobiograpliy of students as a baekgrouiKl hiowlcdge prolK\ llie 
iiistructor<leterminedthalthisCATconl(lheusedasadiagmisticlwltodetcttnine 
the ability t»f the student tocoininunicate in writing. If the Instructor iKMleved that 
the student had difficulty in coiniKising written communications, then the sUidenl 
was slrt»ngly recommended to seek help from the (\»llege's Academic Supptut 
Ceulcr when faced with writing assignments, 

The instructor qnestl(»nedwlie;her this methmlol grading the studetitNnhllily 
tocottmmnicaioiii writing wasconsistent with that ol menduMsol the lacutty who 
taught linglish. This lend to a discussion ol the stimdards used by pmtlclpauis U) 
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evaluate wriltcn assignments for correct usage of the English language. Surpris* 
ingly, most participants voiced the same standards regardless of the discipline. 

One major observation was that two-year college students* participation in 
CATs was extremely low if the activities were ungraded. This lack of data to 
analyze left the instructors unable to properly identify and respond to the needs of 
the class. Every instructor began to asscK'iate a grade to CATs to assure the 
maximum number of responses from the class. 

Participants kept a log» but its fonu w;ls not specified. It was determined that 
the logs needed to contain some common response varial>les to facilitate the 
assessment of the classrixmi research project outcomes. Two |«irticipanls adopted 
adiary formal, The olherparticipants adopted a forirr proposed by the project staff, 
but. in most cases, added other variables to it. An example of an enhanced version 
of the form by Robert Morris which received praise from the other participants is 
illustrated below. 



Date: 

Number in attendance: 
Teaching goals: 
Agenda: 
CAT used: 

Reasons for using CA1 : 
Anticipated results: 
Results: 

Tendiing response to CA1': 
Commetits: 

Teacher sjitlslactionratin}* lot tliisCAT: (Likert scale with 1 = low and K)=high.) 



At the end of this phase, the project participants felt as if they had pllolctl or 
gained unex|H>sure to CATs activities hi their course. Most parttclpnntsdodared 
that in hindsight they would have incKlilied some asjwct of all of the CATs 
Implemented. All participants stated that the Initial mnuber of eight C*ATs iaone 
semester was t(K) nmbitious. hirtici|>aiits also felt the monthly meetings by llie 
piojed nieml)crs were of great value and allowed for discussion in an cxtremoty 
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coHcgial almosphcrc i.:* collcgc-widc issuos tliat were relaleii lo CATs. Tlicy 
expressed a desire for these meclings lo coiiliiiue duriug Uie iiexl scniesler even 
Ihough (his was not pari of llie classr(K>m research projeci design. 

These commenls were lakeii under serions consideration by the projeci sliiff 
and a revision was nuulc lolhc third phase of the projeci. Tlie phase was expanded 
!o allow participants lo rej»eal llie second phase oftlie project wilh only five C'ATs. 
Participants were encouraged to i«cor|Kirate nuHliricnlioii oftlie CATs based on 
the experience gained in the project's second phase. 

Fhuse 3 

One iwticipant opted to leave the project iKcanse of cononilnienls lor tlie 
Spring semester. As tlie parlici|>niits liad gained valuable exjKrience and 
confidence in working with CATs during the fall semester, the remaining 
parlici|>ants for the third phase required very liUle support from the project slaff 
til devish>g a plan lo incorporate CATs into their teaching. 

Thedis LMniiKUionofthe resnltsof tlie Pall seiiiesterCATsactivilybegJiii wilh 
a session held lor the entire lacnlly mid staff m Jaunary of I W3 prior to the suirl 
of the S|)ring semester. The two-hour sessuin included a review oftlie definiUoii 
of CATs and a re|K>rt by memlK'rsof the project as to the effectiveness of the CATs 
used during the project. Participants ol llie classr(K>in research projeci descrilKul 
nuHtilications that they made to improve llie ellecuvenessol the CATs lluit they 
used more than once during a semester. The last pail ol the session was reserved 
for questloasand answers. ■lliequcsHoiiaiiJanswerpoitionof the session provided 
a lively exchange of ideas. Many of llie attendees were interested in aliempling 
CATsorhadlriedaCATsacliviiy without success. Many questions were reqnesls 
conceinhiji liow to start to use CATs in one's leaching or liow toouKlify a specific 
CA l'saclivity that fails ti 'eiieratedala U»i analysis. OlivioiislyJ'aciilly memlK^rs 
had Iven linkering wilh C ATs activities pi loi to the research piojecl.hul In many 
cases with lack of success. 

A i a result, participants were olten reiinesteil to give a pi eseniaiion its part of 
mi academic clepai tinent meeting. < )ne on one com ei salions t<iok place klweeii 
jKiriicipanls ami Individual laculty memlKMs. The faculty Interest level in the 
piojcciand In ihe ex|KMiencesor the paitkipants has ken high, The Adiniiilslia 
li(m is delighted with (he lesiills to (he exleiit that knowledge of CATs acllviilos 
may swn Iv lncoiiH>rated mio the adjunct lactihy irnimiig sesHunis. 
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Vlixsii 4 

Tho hnirlli pluisc ol' Ihe [irojcci is fuHillcd by ihc publicaiion of ihis second 
IssM^^ of Uio inoiuigrapli hstws in Assvssmeni: Puain^ Theory Into Practice. The 
iinicks III lliis issue written by the pariicipaitts tit (he classroom research pro<'^ :t 
iklilicss It s|>cciric ihente or report how the ittcorporaiion of CATs has changeu tnc 
U-acliin^j siylcsor strategies of a participaitt. 

Uvc()iiiinendu(M)ns for Future Classroom Research 

Participaitls iitdicated thai siudeitis were recalcitraitt about participating in 
(*ATs unless the activhy were graded. Contrary to most of the Iiteraiurc» the first 
rr'coinntciulatioit is thai these activities Itave a minitnunt grade associated to ihem 
to insiiic sttideni participation, 

Many participants stated that their first attempi at a CATs activity was !tot 
MitccssUil. Any activity written in the research will need iitodilication to l it each 
liuiividiial teaching and learning situation because no two teaching situations arc 
the same, lie |>rei>arcd lo try a CATs and inodily it more thait one lintc. 

The third recontnteitdation is thai a facuhyiitcititKr interested in iitcoi |Kiraling 
CATs shonid strongly consider aiteiniHing in the range ol' three to live iictivitics 
|Vi soiiiestcr. Activities that work well iitoite disciplhte did Fare as well when 
tHlcinpted in (ntollter. Other cxjKris in classr(H>m research have suggested (hat 
novices iu this area only attempt one CAT in the first seittestcr. but certain CA'I s 
icqtiiic luoic than one attempt lo allow the sttideitls to acclimate to the activity. 

The creation nl'a supiKirt structuivor network of individuals involved hi(*ATs 
witsde I i itile ly im asscL There were t wosup|Mirt groups forotir project. The project 

u orkcd with ai.y individual one on oite. 'Ilie paiticipaitt meetittgs dm ing llie 
piojccl was the other support strucmre. Holli sup|n>it sutictnies laciliiatcd itic 
inuhlicallon u\ CATs into activities that improved the classioom teaching and 
leariiiiig situation. 

l.'nNdA.sicjNs 

Itieie are many rorms id' evidence \o attest to the success of the classroom 
research p'ojecl . Due I'orin (.1 evidence is utaitilested by the participants request 
rtiHl Ailliii^ticsshHtindilythe piojecHoi llicS|uin)> Semester (tflUUHKcause they 
N^i'ie no! s:itlshcd with the icsults Iroin then Inst e.x|KMience with CATs. This 
hnhialcil the piedispnsnictii ol the pmticipanls l(t mipujve instruction and the 
lu kiniu ledgniiMii by the partlcipantsol the iitern ol CWI'sHsa device toacc<>mp 
Uiut hMpuueineni. 

II 
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Further evidence of the success of the project was the animated interactive 
discussions by participams in rnontlUy meetings. Participants described the 
successes and failures with individual CATs. They were honest in stating their 
opinions of which CATs worked, which needed revisions, and which did not work. 
In ihe case of CATs which they believed would work with revision^ they offered 
recommendations to their colleagues who had plarmed to use the same CATs later 
in the semester. 

The most significant evidence was in the fomi of teachers using the CATs data 
to improve their instruction, Robert Morris, a member or the Humanities 
Department faculty stated it as follows, 

1 found the main benefit of using CATs to be the increased participation 
and interaction that they encouraged. ,„Thc CATs provide an excellent 
vehicle for assessment prior to a graded assessment such as quizzes and 
tests, thus allowing both students and instructors to address weaknesses 
before the fact rather than after. 

Although CATs arc designed for the purpose of formative evaluation, they 
could alsobe used in a sunimati ve manner. Re visionsof CATs to obtain thedesired 
data did not always cKcur in one semester. In other cases, if the CAT cKcurred at 
the end of the semester, there was not lime to rectify instruction during that 
senicstcr, Barbiira Muri)hy,a memberof the Developmental Studies Department, 
described this situation in detail using the CATs labeled as "PrcKCss Self- 
Analysis/' 

Last semester 1 asked the students to hand in this CAT to dcscrilx; their 
process for preparing their s[)ccches, and I only received one of them! 
Also, a number of their speeches were not cleiu". This time I created a 
worksheet as a niodel for putting together a speech. Their use of this 
model in their actual speech was optional. Response to this was very 
favorable. Many used it as a guideline in their speeches, and the speeches 
were more organi;^ed this semester. I think the guideline may have 
contributed. So, doing aCAT really heljK^d inc to improve my instruction 
here. 

All the p:irtictpants made comments similar to those previously staled. The 
improvement of instruction liacl taken place based ujxin feedback from the 
students. Adjustments were made to Instruction without jeopordi/ii)g the aca- 
demic standards for the coursc< 
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In essence. CATs monitor the effectiveness of the communication between 
the instructor and the students. Once the effectiveness of the communication has 
been determined, the conscientious instructor, when necessiiry. can alter the 
instruction to address weaknesses in the prior communication. Instead of teaching 
and learning being viewed as disjoint processes, they are viewed as overlapping 
processes by the teacher and the students. The recognition of this perspective leads 
to greater cooperation between the instructor and the students to achieve the goals 
of the course. Without a doubt, this creates a better learning environment for the 
student. 



Leonard T. Malinowski is a l^rofiwsor of Miuhemilics ami bvfidn feavhhtf^ at 
Finder Lahs Communiiy College in /W/. 
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Rfjnvigorating Our Classrooms: 
Positive Results of Using Classroom 
Assessment Techniques 

Bob Morris 



Growing To Likk C ATs 

I had a bad concept of the CATbcl'ore I wetit to Thomas Angelo*s workshop 
during our professional days in January of 1992-hair-sprcading. furnilurc- 
clawing^and generally dirricult. My wifeatid I are DOG people. and we just barely 
tolerate cats. To say that I went into the workshop with no background knowledge 
would be an understatement; I went in confused and slightly close-minded. I left 
thai workshop more enlightened, a tad embarrassed by my ignorance, and 
motivated todo research. What 1 had begun to learn was intriguing, hut 1 was not 
aeon vert. When I wasapproached in the Summer of 1992 alH>utbeing a participant 
in a project to study the use of the Classrcwm Assessment Techniques (CATs) 
across eight disciplines at FLCC I did not immediately agree. I had only tried a 
couple of ihe CATs that Dr, Angelo had presented, and I had' not been overly 
successful The CAT Project ambitiously required participants to use CATs eight 
times in one semester; however, I reluctantly agreed and accepted a copy of Cross 
and Angclo*s first book on CATs. ' 

Like any good book, as I read I had to pause often to think. Many of the 
techniques seemed inapplicable to my classrcH)Ju. 1 had to adapt and discard 
techniques freely to come up with the required eight classrcHjni applications of 
CATs for the project. Again, some of the CATs Hopped when I tried to convert 
Cioss and Angelo's *Mheory** into my practice . but like inost changed survived the 
paiiiful moments and grew. I sihmi realized that I was changing the CATs less than 
they were changing me and tny classr(H)m. I was going to the libriiry and the 
Teaching Center to get more b(H)ks and articles. I was getting togetlier with the 
eight colleiisues in the project and really discussing practical w;iys to im|)r<)ve 
teaching and learning. Most importantly, as the year progressed, the dynamics of 
myclassriwm were changing: myclassroom waslKing reinvigoralcd by theirnow 
ideas and my newetiergy and cnllmsiasnL Infactahorc were many positive a»snlts 
of using CATs inmyclassrcH)m that I want lo share, results thai I unabashedly ho|K 
will convince many of you who are apprehensive, as 1 was, to try CATs, 
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{h:msii To Know CA1*s: iNniuKcr Bknkfh^ 

When I riuishcd griuliiaio scIuk)!, I loll as il'a groat burden had boon iiftcd IVoni 
tiic, and although I icrt;unly did iu)l think I knew all there was to know, I thought 
I know enough to he effective, Wlien I had need for specific inforrnation or when 
! ran into trouble, I would slink to the library to do the'required" reseiu-ch, 1 even 
went to the various workshops hoping to get new ideas, but I did not exactly seek 
oul new ideas and techniques on a regular basis and certainly did not go sniffing 
around the stacks looking for honv tomesconiaining the latest research in my field, 
I guess 1 felt that I had done my time in grad schcK)!, ;uid I would just worry about 
implenienling what I had learned there. It did not take long to get stale. After two 
years, niy p<K)l of ideas was dry, and there were plenty of areas in n)y teaching 
needing improvement. The idea of classr(K)ni research intrigued me; the concept 
had quick Ivnefits written all over it. CMassriK)ni rescarcli was the catalyst for me 
to seek out now ideas and to test them with a ccrtahi safcty-lhe safety of knowing 
that I was only trying other people's ideas, releasing nic front the guih of any 
possible failure, 1 was testing their theory, and if it did not work, I had no personal 
ctTiotional tie to the idea. If it worked, then my students would Icam more, which 
is the bcs1 reward for trying new ideas. With n)y incre;tsing need lor new ideas and 
this clement of safety, I was finally over my burnout on research, and I plunged 
ahead. I readCrossand Angelo's first b(K)kon CATsand Weimer's cxccllcnlb(K)k 
Improving* College Teochinf* as part of the project, but new knowledge l)cgot nc w 
desire* so I scanned their cxeellcnt lMbliogra|)hies for articles and read ado/en or 
so, I even scanned our library's collection of b(K)ks on teaching writing and read 
or reread a few of the classics in my l icUK This reading became contagious, as it 
was when I was a student. The new ideas reinvigoraicd me and led me past others' 
techniques to creating new ones of my own. 

Of course, new ideas increase in value through use and sharing. Every month 
the eight faculty menilvrs in the CAT project gathered for a round table discussion 
of what we had tried and what we had learned. I found these discussions to Iv just 
as provwative attd fuotivational as the library and clussriK)m research were. Not 
otUy did I hear new ideas, I met my colleagues on a new level and got the snp|K)rt 
of hearing others tt'restling with the same issues that I litid in my own classnKmi. 
Weoftcn teach in a viicmnn, which is unfortutiate and unhealthy. These sliaring 
sessiottseven prompted me to visit the classriKMns of two other instructors, visits 
that were exciting. This desire to connect with other teaehers culminated in tuv 
team teaching an interdepartmental i)air of courses (Bnglish 101 and Psychology 
UX)) m the Fall IWJterm, 1 7 
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These bcucnisofdoingclassroom research wiihCATs-HrsLbcingnioliva^ 
lo Tin d and lo try new ideas, and second, sharing more openly w ilh colleagues-may 
seem indirect and achievable with other means. They are. It seems, however, thai 
it would be difficult if not impossible lo assess our own classrooms without some 
knowledge of what is happening at olher insHlutions and, perhaps more impor- 
tantly, what is happening down the hall, U is loo easy to lell ourselves thai 
everything in our classrooms is goingalong fine, lfwedon*tknow what is possible, 
it would seem impossible to attain a much higher level of achievement. We give 
our students models all the lime, bul how often do wc seek various models of 
successful leaching for ourselves to emulate? In essence. Cross and Angelo invite 
us to examine our classrooms and offer us fifty old and new techniques to assess 
the success of what is happening in those clnssrixnns. 

Basically, Classroom Assessment Techniques are methods of judging quickly 
how effectively we are teaching and how elTectively our studeins itfc learning. 
Sonietinics the techniques pat me and my students ou our backs for jobs well done, 
and sometimes lite results slap me in the face and motivate me to try new teaching 
la^hniques. I truly believe that the vast majority of our sttidcnts want to leant and 
work hard to do so. If the assessment reveals a lack of learning, it usually reveals 
the need to teach in a different way. Shifting the hlanie for their lack of learning 
back partially to me has not iKen pleasant, but when 1 have changed leaching 
techniques in response to theclassrtKim assessment, 1 have witnessed the increase 
in learning in papers, class discussions, tests, and evaluations. Increased learning 
is worth discomfort on my part, 

UsiN(5 CATS PRAcnc:Ai.i.Y and Profitahia : Dirkct Bknki 

Now on a very practical level, here is some advice gained through experience. 
While it would be best to start small, 1 found using CATs to \k botli practical and 
profitable in all my classes. Overall, I have used variants of many of Cross tuid 
Angela's fifty CATs: directed pnraphrasiiigs, mini-evaluations, onc-sentence 
summaries, focused listings, hackgroutul knowledge probes, misconception/ 
precoticeptioii checks, one-minute papers, muddiest points, reseju^ch paiwr pro^ 
spcctuses, process self- aiuilyses, and others, 

t reeoinmeiid using CATs more than once whenever appropriate. I rci^aled 
one of the CA Ts in the sante class when I used directed paraphrasing (CVoss and 
AngcU)*s Technique 23-all references are to the second edition) five titnes. I 
found that Ihe students iKcaine ntore comfortable witli this re|Kaled CAW The 
directed paraphrases Improved each lime, lit this assessment technique* the 
studctu Is asked loexphiln and give examples (in writhig) of a concept to a friend 
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who is having difficulty, I liked the directed paraphrases for the rein force meni of 
each concept that they provided and for Ihe writing practice. Writing clearly helps 
them internalize the concept. The directed paraplirase was the most useful CAT 
from the students' perspective* according to their evaluation comments. Explain - 
ing and then providing examples of the concept helped them learn and apply the 
new concept. Evaluating these was a gocxl chance for me to assess and to address* 
through my written comments, each student's sireiigihs and weaknesses. Here is 
a sample assignment for a directed paraphrase: 

Directions: A friciut in another section of English 102 is having 
trouble understnuding the tenns tragedy and comedy as they apply to 
serious dmma. Using your texth(X)k aiid notes, write a brief letter ii; 
the space below explaining both terms for your friend. ReniemlK^r tt> 
use your own words and to name for your friend an example of each 
{y[K ol dranm to illustraie your explanation. 

Another group of CATs that I sirougly recommend is ihe nuni-cvaluations 
(Cross and Angelo's Techniques 41-50). These techniques ask for innnediale 
feedback on teaching, testing, and assignments. While I did get some gcH)d 
suggestions from the students, ihe value of these CATs is that they establish a 
different relationship liet ween tlie instructoraud the students. Because the students 
get to evaluate and .suggest changes in the course while they are still there, they 
have a different attitude toward the course and toward the instructor, I had many 
problems before using these techniques that Idid not have afterwards, I think many 
problems are avoided when the students feel "empowered** to spc;tk out. These 
techniques provided the best feedback 1 have ever received from students, 

A simple technique to improve the reading of the assignments and class 
participation is one-word summaries (variant of Technique 13 ''One -sentence 
Summaries"), Early in my literature classes, each student is asked to pick one word 
that she or he believes sumnuirizes each oftheassigned short stories, lnclass»each 
student is called upon to defend herorhischoice orally. We then switch to picking 
a key passage when we reach a higher understanding of short fiction, litis simple 
technique seems to increase participation in class discussion and to stimulate 
critical thinking and readingon iheirpart, and it nllowsmetngauge the quality mid 
quantity of their reading. It has really proven to be a very easy way to encourage 
active participation In class and solid preparation for class. It requires no effort 
on the lnstructt)fs |)art otherthan the assignment of the sunmiaries and the leading 
of the discnssion in class. Although more difficult, Ihiding passages enct)urages 
a more critical reading and fiKHses the classriK)m discussion more clearly. This 
asslgnmettt was ungraded, Asthey Ivcame Interested In and comfortable with the 
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idea of discussing literature, ! foujKl ihal I did not need a ginnnick to have good 
discussions^ and as we got into more complex works. 1 shied away from the 
sommaries because the technique can foster simplistic analysis if the students do 
not grow beyond simple summaries. 

More easy techniques to get discussions st;irted are the focused listing, the 
background knowledge probe, and the misconception/preconception check (Cross 
and Angelo*s Techniques 1-3). The unit on poetry is a really hard-sell to some 
of the more**praeticar students. To start the unit. 1 ask the students to list all the 
words that the term poetry brings to mind (focused listing); then 1 have them write 
their own deHnition of the term before we discuss it (background knowledge 
probe); then we discuss the words and dennitions (which euds up serving as a 
misconception/preconception check). These techniques usually ease them into the 
poctryuuitandcreateabctlerclimateforagooddiscussion.Mostimportantlyjhey 

also stimulate critical thii^king. 

More in the spirit of Cross and Angelo, the minute paper and the muddiest 
point (Techniques 6 and 7) provide excellent quick feedback on the success of a 
lecture or an activity. The students gel a few miimtes at the end of class to 
sumnmri/.c what they learned in the lesson or to pinpoint the purpose of the lesson 
(variants of the minute paper) or they are asked what the muddiest (most unclear) 
point ofthe lesson is in their minds. These can be read quickly right before the next 
class; then clearing up the muddy p^)inls provides a gw)d summary of the last class 
period and a .smooth bridge into the new class period. Using similar tecluiiques 
at a point in mid-class is a variant ofthe punctuated lecture (Technique 38). 

For those who use term papers and projects, I would highly recomtuend the 
papcrorprojcelprospcctus(Tcchnique27).lhavcmy.studentsfilloutaprospcctus 

Sim liar to the sample in Cross and Angcloand then require them tosrhedule u cmc- 
on-one conference to present the plan to me for approval. This taMmique is used 
as the first of several stages in the rcscjirch project. The Iwncfits are that they have 
to think carefully about the project early in the process and thai they get started 
reseaivhing early while there is still Ihne to change topics or to order Inlorinatlon 
from remote sources. 

Another step in my research assigmnen ts is a prcK-oss sell -analy si s (1 echniin le 
39, see appendix). The students are given a long hniulout with the slops In the 
research prcKCss clearly outlined, Riich step has n blank lor them lo enter the 
amouut of time he or she spent completing that .step and space foi the student lo 
address comments or qnestiotis lo tne alnml dilTicnllieseiictnmtered (and ixirhiips 
conqacrcd) in that step. This |echnic|ue is excelleni lK\'ause It allows me to give 
my students a guided tour through the research and writing prcKCSses from a 
distance. I have also Iwcn able to study how they apjiroach a research task and make 
myiissigtnnemsatidlnstructlorismuehclearcrandslronger. Ilie end of the process 
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analysis asks thcni to give the strcnglhs and weaknesses of their Hnal draft, to 
cxpliiin what they waulddodirfcreiitly on their next research project, and to direct 
mc to specific things they want nic locoinnient upon hi my evaluation of the paper. 
This page alk^ws me to gauge their ability to judge their own process and product 
as resciU-chers, critics, and writers: and it gives them practice in self-critique, 
which I have come to believe is one of the skills most lacking in our students and 
one of the most necessary skills for success. In fact, 1 think this process self- 
analysis is one of the very best CATs. lam using it with my English 10 1 and 102 
on essays and research papers. If critical thinking and learning correct processes 
arc keys to g(XxJeducation. then thisC AT isacrucialtcxil for leaching and learning. 
It certainly helps me respi>nd to their concerns and gives me much more 
ammunition toattack their mistakes at the r(x)t. It also encourages a dialogue with 
me, in addition to strengthening their self-evaluative skills. 

Dlsaorkeinc with Cross and An(5KLo 

1 should note that 1 made substantial modifications tu the CATs, as Cross and 
Angelo suggest instructors do. Cross and Angelo intend the techniques be 
relatively quick and easy mcthtxls to assess the overall level of learning in the 
classroom; therefore, the CATs are not signed, not graded, and quick, I 
consistently violated these three principles: I had the students sigti almost 
eve rylhingtheydid because I IxMieve in accountabilitv; I graded many of the CATs 
(see scale and explanation Wow); and I expanded some of the CATs to the point 
that they were not "quickanddirty" and could not l>e completed in class, requiring 
substantial work on niy piu*t. Personally* 1 think stodents want feedback on their 
work and that these nuxllfications were necessary for my students, hut I understand 
Cross and Angelo's theory that quick assessment techniques prtwidc a relatively 
painless way to assess learning and to provide direction to improve teaching. Of 
course, some CATs should not be modified because they should be ungraded ;uid 
IKThaps anonymous (e.g., muddiest poUw and the mini-evaluations), but here is 
how I explain the graditig system on tny syllabus: 

Some of the activities done in class or as hinnework will be graded. Such an 
activity is InlKled ns a "SjKcinl Assignnienf on the course outline. S|)Ccial 
assignments will be graded as follows: 

0 = assignment not completed 4 - |!<kkI 

1 r= jHior 5 " very g(HHl. 

2 = litir 

y M largely salislactory 
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There were lOspcciiUassignmentsconiprisiiig KW orthcl iimlgracle Torthc course 
(a homework/participation grade) in my 1992-93 sections of Eiiiglish 102. 

Summarizing the Bknkkits of Using CATs 

1 willcontinucto use all of these techniques after Ihe project, but with further 
modifications as needed. I found the main benefit of using CATs to be the 
increased participation and interaction that they encouraged. The assessment 
value* while significant, usually only confirmed what 1 expected. The CATs 
provide an excellent vehicle for assessment prior to graded assessment tools such 
as qui//es and tests, thus allowing both students and instructors to address 
weaknesses before the fact rather than after. Other l>enefits included giving 
studen ts additional practicein writing. encouraging them Inself-evaluate.creating 
opportunities for them to explain concepts to peers (an excellent way to learn), 
reinforcing concepts right afterclass to incrcjise mastery, reviewing material for 
test ing and mastery, teach ing and reinforcing the prcKesses, getting good diagnos- 
tic feedback, getting excellent feedback to improve my course and my teaching, 
and improving critical reading and thinking, t cannot say from one year's use 
whether or not retention was increased, but I understand from my readings that 
students need early, concrete feedback, which my method of using tlie CATs does 
provide. 

As I noted above, pre parhig for this project motivated meto read several b(X)ks 
and numerous articleson teaching and learning, the project got colleagues together 
to discussteachingand learning in a very practical nndprofitable manner.and these 
technic|ucs changed the dynamics of my classrcxnn very |X)sitively. I think the 
long-term Ix^nefit is that I will continue to doclassr(X)in resenrch for n»y own use 
and to make evolutionary changes In my courses in response to what I learn. 
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Appendix 

A S AMPiJc Pkoci':.ss Sku*- Analysis WokKsuKi^rr 



Name \ 

Dale 

Self* Analysis of Research Process for Paper 1 

As you compile each slep of Ihe wriling prcKcss, record ihe upproximaie 
amount of lime you spent completing each slep. If you skip a step, simply enter 
none in the lime column. This is not a quiz. There arc no right or wrong answers. 
Pkuse be honest and complete* 

Under each step, make note of any problems or questions or comments you 
had in completing that step. No problem Is trivial if it frustrated you in 
completing this process. Knowingwhatproblemsorquestions or comments you 
had will help me understand your critical essay letter and will help me letter assist 
students in the future. Also wc can work together to solve the problems and to 
answer the questions so tluU you can both speed up tlie process and improve your 
other papers. 

Please follow the InMrUctions on the paper assignment sheet carefully. 



STKPS TIMKSPKNT 

1. Selecting a story and narrowing to your topic 

problems or questions or comments: 

2. Writing a thesis statement ami roughing otit an outline 

(You may ctumge your titesis and outline after your research.) 



(total) 



problems or questions or comments: 
X Searching lor criticism 

A. TweiilljLllbCs^niutxShutl&l^^ 

problems or qacstions or comments: 

ll. Sliofl Story Crilicism (contains reprinted critical essays) 

problems or qaestiotis or comments: 
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C. Olhcr sources (List ull thut you checked^ 
(Sec Ihc reference bibliography hiHidoul and Ihe 
library's computerized card calalog for olher sources,) 

problems or questions or comments: 

4. Locating your sources in the Hbrary 

problems or questions or comments: 

5. Evaluating sources/gathering information 
(i. reading, note-taking) 

A. Auicles 

problems or questions or comments: 

B. B(X)ks 

problems or questions or conunciits: 

6. CoHJpleliiig the outline or re-orgnni/ing your pa|)or 
(Note: YotJr thesis may need to be changed hero j 

problems or questions or comments: 

7. Writing a draft of your pajwr 

problems or questions or comments: 



8. Rewriting/revising your (halt 
(Note: This step is crucial. Complete revision of several drafts is ccmunon.) 



problems or questions or comments: 

9. Frcparhig and prmfreadiiig the final drnit 

prcjblems or questions or c(»mnienls: 

10. Preparing lite Works Cited 
problems or questions or comments: 
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Part It: Answer euch question with un orguni/ed, thou)>lttrul response. 

1. What is good about your essay? Name at least ihrcc thhigs, 

2. What went well in the process? Wliat was the easiest pari lo do? 

3. What aic Ihc weakest aspects of your essjiy? 

4. Which step or steps were the most difricuH t«do? What help do you need with 
this process before doing the ne>t essjiy? 

5. Wliat all did you learn in doing (his assignment? 

6. What will you do dirferently on the next assigiunent? 

7. As I read your essay, what sjKcinc tilings stmiild 1 l(K>k for and comment upon 
in my notes to you? 



Hob Moil is IS (UtAsushiitt I'iofcssoi of IJtKhshontl hv}(iin ivtu hnt^i at Ihv 
CVi//i'Krm two. 
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CATS Pkojkct: Skkin(; Puoiu.kms^ 

FlNI)IN(; SOLUTIONS 

liurhura Murphy 



WhoM lliciicstTipuoiilnrToiuAMjiHo^ihis^iiHim^hsi^simMUu^^ 
crosscil iny desk, it mumuIciI \o liko "olil slull," Cuiulmlinn ilnNshHun 
nsscsNiueiUsluul n rcqdircinonl wIkmi I \m\ shtw loiiiiUMs imhI loiiiiiiiiH 
dis;iblcil stiidcnts lor tliicc yiMis lu llio Mihtoiy l.cminnn l*uij!inni iW Nii/diclli 
Academy in R()clio,slcr. Also, in my Moiluuls of 'IViK'Iniiji vlnss (U 

Nitzarcth 0>llc»c, Nlinpk^ississmcnls wmMkMrnmsi^ 

iind loniaiKigc llic ctassriKmi. I signed tip Inr somollilng else loi tliiil nioinlng o\ 
onrJamiary 1W2 Professional l)ays nt I'inger 1 4^^^^^^ 
Whai did tlds nnni from Massneluis^Mls luive \o ieaeh me? 

A tol. I diseovcred asl salinliis woikNliopon alsisl niimile wliltn. IminI. I was 
Inmnlneed Hi H*;- lHM>k Angeln wiole \eitli V\{\s\A*lit\Motm Asu'wnwiu ivdh 
/»i/ii('A - /\//</>u//jf>(»l/fM7''(irH//v ( 1^)88). Tills very pi lUiienlpnMleallonennlains 
tliiriy icchnlques. My lepertolro liad pievlonsly nmslsled of ainnit Uww ot live. 
SecoiulJnliisialk.AnjK'lolnslsiedlliattlieNeiisseNNiiUMUstuHingin 
eiiscs, antaiymoiis, a new one on me, I liked ihe IVel of lids: clu»k e for mc and 
emphasis on etaUenI lor Nliuicnls. 'Ililul. Angelo showed how he iilul (V»ss linve 
cak*gorl/cd Ihcse lechnUineH min Aendeinle Skills. Sliidenl Self ■ AsNossmeul. ninl 
Teaehing Assessniem. I eoiild ''W\\" m w \ihal shukiils hud learned. \ etmid 
emidoy an nssessmonl Hun iu'lps siudeitts loloiik llielt own leiiiningi t>i I nmld 
use n iceimlqiic ns fecdhaek on an enl ii o etaii se oi my meihods. 'I ho vm lety ol the^e 
iHassilicnllons inipiessed nie. MnyU*. I didnM know everylhiiig. To lo|i II nil. 
AnjKMuekMirlynimkdleddKMiseolllieassessiiuNitslhMaijduniltlieentlrewoi^ 
Willi us. I was Inspired. When ihe opinnhiany iiioh* nl i'l.('(' iti li y oul soino id 
Ihesc kThiilques ns part of a elasHUHim renNiieh piojeet wlih s\\ oiher Im ulty lor 
two semesters, I decisively juinpcd In. 

Having now eoni|iieied this |iroieet. I am Ivginning a new iK^ruHl nl growlli 
In my leaching, lite sitnple act ol sek^-ting u class tti sindy ((^dlegc Simly SkilH 
t'Uil '92, C\dlegc (^imposition Spiliig a|ipiyliig Ihc leihnhpiei. lo^^lng tlic 
priK^ess, und rcM|Haidlng to Hie reKulls linve iiniglil nie hivnhinhlr IciMats In Itow 
to conduct clasHriMau research, ii goal 1 laid had loi lOiiu* lime. Mowewr, wiml 
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WW iiiu^l K how llio iisc ofllicsc iisscssincnls litis iiuide nic assess myself 
Mioiii.Uillinii ucliiss-lo-i'liiss hnsis ami over Ihc li>iig haul as I plan for itie ncxl 
«'HU'ili'l. 1hi* Mioio I 'Vlicck 0111" wiml sIihIcmiI.s luive Icnrtied , ihc more I niusi 
nni(imi;ilty vvuliiiilc my conieiii uiiil mi'ilunls. To illustrulc this |K)ini. I will 
I'ipliifiiliUHol M!vi'ritl(c'cliiili|iK'.sili.iiluscil. In the nrsiiwojnyic;icliing response 
^41 IHiMUMhiiU'.cltlicrduilnKclussor In Ihc class thai Tollowcd. In the hiHeriwo. 
Nil! ^Ihiw Iiow llii' use ol llic iwo CATS IicI|h.mI mo lo Improve my inslruclion 
in llw- ^Mh%4'miOiM H'lni'Mi'r, 

i ^ ik hm Im\u iMATH KivsroNsK 

IhvUnvMlmiU' I'iIIK'i ami Miimii y Maliix aictliclwoCATslhaveusedthc 
Uu>%i 111 ^uuLly monilor whm \lmtcnis huvc Iciirni'd. 

Uh' lim''MM>MU' l^i|H*r CU'chnKinc 27 inula " iVailiin)? Asscssmciu") 

lU 0 n/iHMif iff ilw h't hnuim* A k'^^ iinnules U'lorc llic cml ora class period 
OH M Ww tn'>Mnmn>» nl a iliiss lo review die pievliuis ehiss), ilie insirucu»r oricrs 
.<tir tM iv^ii queMlnnN io s^lileli llie simleiHs me iiskeil ai wrile a res(K)nsc. The 
tlM^Mi i Mi leliilv lo { oiilenl. vhiss piiK-eilines. homework assignmenis. or any 
I i\u MmI iIh' mHiMuln( ^^.inls (oeviilimle. Tlie CATs aroei^llecied uudt in the 
Hrih l.«^«. llH' ahlMiihii apimipH.ik'ly leHpomls, 

t 1 » It lu I H uh tl\i\( \\ I I lia\e tised varialiiaisol"l1ieOne*Minule Fnpcr 
mifi Mh illlU'ii'iiii hhs<'Ho\ei Ilu'p.is1el|tlil years. Sonielimesllie responses refleci 
yi^kl HiHh'f ilniilm^ hy all Mmlenis. II so. one cim eonjtnilulaie Ihe siudents. pat 
(ktk ^ II mi \\w Kh k , m\ { iail uleally nn»ve Al other limes, the resixaises show 
uHtlihirHUH iMHi.ihtinipieliriislim. 'I he leastais eaii vnry. Ihc iasimelionmay 
tiivfti IimI iMoniiKliiHi till' amhltity hir a very visuiil («rt)U|).i>r the content may 
U' \*^i\fU Mf Ith' ^iiMip.usa wlaile.niay Inekliig iiicireetive sltnly skills. I try 
loi iifMti^ f ilfi M' l.n tnu le.hiet iaiee I kmiw the class) and then ligure out u way 
fllH h filly WM h Ihe niiiletml apiiln. 
In l***M.diMtiij» the svitind \^eek iil classes in C*ollege Cnnipijsttnm. 

I .i«liM| ffi) Mmit nl')hi ilelme Uoieuiis Inaii llir previims class: |irewriling (ihe 
r "Mil trtmi aful liu'HHIln^) in ly|H' tif (newnihij*). Simleiils nialerstmuhibly 
••flrnuHdauMhe^^r similar le!msu|;Kh I iiseii ItU. ChiltH leu res|H)iulcnls. nine 
#M-^^r^,,4nnH^hv|^'|nllllnui1|p1l•^\rl|ln|^:1l.unldelHUHK^Ireewlll^^}J. I was not 
tiif|fiirf» I •I'h.riliht'y Mm h ly iimh d lo henr/sce the material npain. Therefore, 
m ^hr ^,r%\ X I Hhte{«d of nsln^ Ihc liHniiil oalllne ol Ihe Initial presenlalion, I 
rtffkflNtlMt|rMmlW»Mmhihn *(dumravhlvrm. IdidiuM laktMhc lime to model 
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each type again» bul I asked Ihcm to recall the examples I h;id previously 
demonstrated on Ihe board. I did not follow this with another CAT because there 
was apparent understanding. The re-teaching look about eight minutes. This may 
be a hindrance to some instructors, but I feel it is better to catch problems as close 
to the time of the initial instruction as is possible. Students like it t(K). It tK)lsters 
those who are "with me*' and aids those tw shy to say they arc lost. 

One can incorporate this technique into one's plans or s|Kintaneously present 
it at the end of a class that did not live up to expectations. It is sintple to use and 
the feedback is immediate. 



The Memory Matrix (Technique 2 under Academic Skills") 

Dcscriixioij of the CAT: 'Pie matrix is tw<^'diincnsional with rows and 
colunms. Some infomialion is provided. Students are asked to fill in the blanks. 

My cxiwricfur wtth //n.v CAT' The Memory Matrix is a technique I began 
using in both College Study Skills and College Com |K)silinn. I like ii because the 
students are not only given clues, but are forced to l(x)k at given material in a 
dirrereiit format, whichcanonly hclpto nudge the material into longtenn memory. 

in Fall 1992, 1 lectured and gave notes on the four levels of learning to lx)tli 
sections of College Study Skills, Students often fnid it difficult to remember the 
levels in sequential order (propricKeptive, preceptive, perceptive, and concep- 
tual). The notes had included the proper order with examples and key terms. In 
the very next class, I handed out a typed matrix with the headings: 



Name of the Level 
(Filled in, but out 
of order) 



The Level 
(1-4) 



Key Words 



Uxamples 



ERIC 



Students were asked to work alone or with a partner and lill hi the matrix from 
memory. Some dug right in, others whined, bul all eventually tried. For my 
teaching response, I asked them to put aside their filled- hi mntrix lo Ix; handed in 
later for my records. I then handed them another blank matrix and placed a blank 
matrix on the overhead. Together wc filled in the correct answers. In one of the 
classes, n glorious tlisciission arose with many more (K)inted qnestions than in the 
original Icctnre. Students clearly nndcrsKHxl the four levels at the end ol the 
demonstration which at the same time taught them a uselul study guide to apply 
to other classes. 

On the lest ol the lonr levels (which also included material t)n memory) in the 
class frcmi tuy study« one student received u (.iiH\ two received 75%. The rcsl of 
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Ihc grades were in the 80*s and 90* s wilh one sludcnl scoring a pcrfecl 105 {bonus 
was worth 5). I was very pleased wiih these results and believe the matrix 
contributed. 

CATs WiKxsK CuAMavS Occukrici) In The Nkxt Semf^ikr 

Process Self-Analysis Crechnique 21 under "Student Self-Assesstncnt") 

Description of the technique: Th is is one of four in the Cross and Angelo b(K>k 
that invites students to assess their own learning. In PrtKcss ScU-Anulysis, 
students are asked to keep track of the steps they take in carrying out tfie 
requirements of an assignment. 

My experience with this CAT: The assignment here, from College Study Skills 
in Fall 1992, was to create a three to six minute oral presentalion for the class on 
any aspcctof the five-page MLAdiKunicntcd research paiwr they had just finished 
writing. To prep:ire ihcnt for the assignment* I had lectured (with notes and the 
opportunity for discussion) on the basics: audience analysis,organi/ation,prcsen- 
talion, and self- evaluation. 1 emphast/ed the two aspects 1 most valued: 
organi/atiou and keeping within ihc lime constraint, i then demonstrated a s|K*ech 
and opened the floor to discussion. 

In the two previous semesters when 1 had first iKgun to reipiire an oral 
presentation, I had re{)eatcd over and over that I was not expecting grand ornlory; 
I wanted to see acleitr fcK'us that was supported within the time limii. However* 
at Icasthalfoflhe time, students were producing speeches that mel neither criteria. 
I concluded that they needed to prepare more. Thus(in all niy wisdom), 1 added 
yet another dimension to ihisend-of-the-scniesterassignntent: the FrcKcss Analy- 
sis Sheet. It was to be handed in with their .sjKech notes/outlines. 

Interestingly, only one person out of twelve handed in the analysis, and the 
person who did till it out was a non-traditional student whose \\\\\\\ average in the 
course was an A. In addition, a number of the speeches were still hard to follow. 

1 finally came to n»y senses. The students needed more guidance on how to 
bnild a sjwcch. Asking them to analyze their sieps lor a task that I did not really 
show ihent how lo do w;ls too much. So they reimaded as all of us would. They 
did not do it. 

Thcrelore. in Spring 1993, instead of asking (hem to log whal titey did lo 
prepare, I created a sheet lo help litem lo work through the prwess. It was divided 
inlo IntrtKlnction, lUxly, and CoitcUision, and was set up so they could read an 
explanalionol each seclion, foUowedbyaspccific example and a space where they 
could Insert Iheir own content. Sludcnts were engrossed us they worked on Ihls iti 
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class, I circuited and was able lo give feedback u> nil, Eieforc ihcy left, 1 
inciuioacd ugain IhnI they could use this format as a nunlcl for their spceehes or 
Ihcy coukl create their own, 

I was very happy with the resulting speeches. Although two were too short, 
I could "hear" a |)hin in their s|)cechcs. A numl)cr of them used the model as a 
guide. 1 will deHnitely use this prtxress sheet again and evaluate the resuUs. 

This time using a CAT showed nie that 1 was asking students to do something 
I had not prepared them to do. I am ama/ed now thai 1 could not see that before^ 
but at least I now rccogni/.e it and have brought in necessary changes. 

Exam Evaluations (Technique 29 under ^'Teaching Assessment'^) 

1 modiHcd this CAT, hislead of asking students to analyze an exam, they 
evaluated the five-week unit on the research pajvr. I distributed 4his in Fall 1992 
and again in Sprhig 1993 (having nrade students* suggested changes), 

Dcsvhptum of the CAT: Sludcnlsare asked specific questions about an exam 
(or a unit in my case) in terms of its fairness, appropriateness, and usefuhiess to 
their overall le;trning ex)K!riencc. 

My iwinrivtur with this CAT I created a questionnaire in l*all 1992 tlial 
covered all astKctsof the research paper assignment. I was particirlarly interested 
in four areas but did not tell students what those areas were. The students handed 
hi the cotnpletedquestiomiaircs to the secretary, who heldonto them until 1 handed 
in final grades. 

The l*all 1992 evahiation both sirrprised me and confirmed some of my 
suspicions. 11ie giXKl news was that the majority of the students found the MLA 
book uscfiii (I had Iven fmviiig my donbts about it) along with the required 
prospcctus( which 1 had used lor the first lime). Hie bad news was tlial a lot of tlic 
preliminary work I was bringing in on reading for ntain idea/supports was not 
viewed as very helpful. In addition, a siKcific reading in which i asked them to 
apply MKA dwunientation got a tinnnbs down. 

Thusjn Spring 1993 I stuck with the required MLA lHH»kandthe|)rospectus. 
and these again received lavurahle responses. I made changes in my presentation 
of main ide;t/sup|Hms. but in the Spring questionnaire i asked the questions about 
tills tiH) differently from the Fall to be able to compare them. This was a big 
dlsap|K)in{inetU, Alt t can sity is I learned another lesson ui condiidiug classrwm 
research, lite response to the readhig I useil for MLA application wasoverwhelm- 
ingly tH>sitive. a big change from Fall 1992. 

I can only conclude that this type of evaluation is most useful, In l nct» the Fall 
1992 responses encouraged me to create a course evaluation for College t^omjH)- 
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silion ill Spring J 993 which was very enlightening. 1 will conliiiuc lo employ these 
kinds ol evaluations as 1 see lit. 

Lessons Lkarnkd From "CAlTlNd" 

After two semesters iticorporatitig CATk into my itistvuclion, I have not yet 
become the perfect instructor, and each Student did not ()btain 100 on every test, 
but I do think 1 am a bit more open and honest than 1 was before t "stole'' into 
Angelo's workshop at the last mhiute. Instead of wondering and guessing how 
things are going, I can obtain diKumenied a»spoiiscs and UK»k tor patterns over 
subsequent semesters. Maybe 1 have actually found a way to stay young and eager 
in this profession. 

For what it is worth, here are sonic final rencclions on CATs, Perhaps they 
will encourage the reader to give one or two of these a try or help along the way 
as in the use of classroom assessments. 

t. CATs are not sensitive to my feelings, U has to be faced: some of the 
students' responses can jab at the ego. Do I really want to hear what students have 
to say? Will I believe it when they tell me they understcHxI everything perfectly? 
(Of course,) Will I trust their integrity when they tell me they lost me halfway 
through tcHlay's lecture? (A little harder to take,) In giving a voice to otherwise 
silent studenis,CATscan helpme to bccomcmore sensitive lo my students' needs. 

2. CATs can only measure what 1 design them to measure. A CAT that asks 
a student to define a topic sentence in no way insures that the student can write a 
topic sentence. 

3. CATs are cra/y about cognition. The consistent use of these has forced me 
to think through the steps one must take to learn whatever I atn teaching. This, for 
me, is no easy task, especially when 1 know the material very well. In addition, 
most studetits need me not only to show them the steps and the stairs, but to gnlilc 
them upa flight. Some wiH definitely stumble, but if I keepan eye out by assessing 
and re-teaching, I will be able to catch them bcfoa* they fall. 

4. Student feedback is not always the word of Oml. Certainly the responses 
of shtdents are valuable, nt the very coa» of CATs, bnt they ttecd to Ik* eHinnlned 
carefully. I nm Ihitiking of a College ComfK)sition stttdcttl who lllled out my 
anonytnous course evaluation (I recogui/ed his hntulwrltllig), yncsilon 9 and his 
res|H)tises foUow: 
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9, You were required U) go to the computer lab and work in Professional Wrile 
three limes during the semester. What did you Icum? 

Answer: Yes. How to us(e) the computer. 

Sttould this eompnler cominment continue to t)c required in College 
Composition? 

Answer: No. 

I am a happy witness to the validity ol his lirst answer. An okler student who 
hadquit high sehoolaiid later earned a CIED, he had no exjKTiencc with computers 
when he started the class. While in the compnter lab, I saw him ex|)ress extrcnte 
frustration. Around mid-temi, I twk him into the Academie Support Center where 
he received one-on-one help using the cotnputer. By thetimetlie last module rolled 
around»he was the only student to write a second draft on disk and revise it on disk. 
Thus* to me, his second answer does not make sense. My expectation was that if 
someone learned a lot , lie would see the value of the requirement. Not true J guess! 
He is certainly entitled to his opinion, but I am not uhoul to omit this mandatory 
component when this degree of learning in context occurred, I needed to keep that 
perspective when evaluating this p;irticular response. 

5. CATcomparisortsiiecdtobctmide. Classes,ofcourse»differ from semester 
tosemestcr* from one hourtothe next. What worked one semester with one group 
may fiz/lewhhthcnext. Only overtimecan Itruly form justinabieopinionsabout 
specific approaches and strategies, 

6. Trust :hose instincts that nag. Those Utile voices that murmur: "Pm not 
sure if this is the best way to present this " are sometimes snuffed out by my lack 
of real information (aclassrmm (isscssment) and alternative techniques. What 1 
forget sometimes is that if I will just ask (I am improving on this!!) and if students 
then verify that something is not working, answers to "How else?" will start to 
arise. Solutions come when I open myself up to the need for Ihem* 



thtt hmi Mtupin is <i« InMnu un- oj Uvvvhimouui SuuUvs and hv^m uun MnH 
atrUVin I9W>. 
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The Prospectus 

Martin C. Dodge 



Introduction 

TwoiUy one years of iiislrucHoiwl energy ex|KMule(l has m generated twenty 
one years of measured succ esses. Oflen, I wonder lu»w well am 1 doing; Kx) often 
these reflective thoughts arc buried by the very renl and intniediate demands of 
the ordlnaiy teaching day. Serving nsaCouservationinstructoriitl-LCC has been 
nevertheless a wonderful experience. Iliere exists an Incredible variety of student 
talents and personalities. Often I wonder how 1 can Justify allowing sonic of these 
students to carry away passing grades from my courses: do I delude them into 
thinking that they have succeeded on the "collegiate'* level? 

Some of these students aiight iK^conie recipients of graduate degrees; others 
will become discouraged mid quU early in dieir careers as students. Fortunately, 
there is abundant opportunity to get to know a gixnl number of them well enough 
to sense the metamorphosis from directionless and unmotivated to skilled and 
confident. In guiding students through this process, the freedom to tap learning 
environments ranging from sterile etassr(X)m seuings to the richness of the Florida 
Everglades or the awesome grandeur Alaskan ghiciers is cherished indeed. In spite 
of the passion that 1 do have for my job at FLCC, I find myself struggling often 
with the very frustrutitig task of attempting to motivate students to complete my 
cjirefully crafted nssignmeiUs in a nuumer which I can honestly say is acceptable. 
Enter die assessment effort. A healthy skepticism developed initially as the 
Collegers Ten Convictions gelled and the Eleven Coni|X!tencies took on the aura 
of standards. The program review luaiidaie forced each ol us to shoehorn our 
courses intothislaltice work in hopesof|)roving to ourselves and to our e valuators 
ttiat we were actually uuiking a difference in the lives of our customers. ! 
discovered that my colleagues actimlly were concerned \\h)\\\ improving teaching 
and learning* My conscience would not allow me to decline an invitation to 
participate in a Classrcxnn Assessment Techniques resetirch project. During bt)th 
Fall of 1992 and Spring of 1993, I met on n regular basis with a group of faculty 
charged to experiment with the teaching and learning puKess. These meetings 
provided each of us - all from different departments - with an op|>orlunity to share 
our successes and failuresas teachers in a non^judgmental way, U nothing external 
to our sessions ever happened. I would still rale this activity ns an iiaqualllled 
success. 
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The pRospK<nus 

Much ofthc substance ofourcxpcnmcnlscnmc from a handlxx)k for faculty 
entitled, Classtoom Assessnienl Techniques: A Uandhook for Faadty (Cross & 
Angico, 1988). As 1 reviewed this volume during the summer of 1*^92, one of the 
CATs, the Prospectus'' sUxxl out as particuhuly applicable to niy own course 
designs^ 

I believe in the value of projeetsuiid paper,s. These arc intended to Ik complex 
"problems" for the students. The Principles or Ecology course, required of all 
sophomores in both the Conservation and Horticulture program, has always 
included an independent project of sorts. Currently, tlie project assigned draws 
upon the content presented and skills developed in many or the Treshman level 
Conservation courses. In total - there are two parts - this project carries 40% of the 
course grade. In transmitting this assignment to students* I am sure that I have 
encountered all or the usual problems. The questions How. What do you want? 
What should 1 chmse as my study area? Which plant or animal should I select? 
Where can I Rnd information related to my topic? With few exceptions, students 
put ol. any concrete action towards completion of the assignment until the last 
possible minute. By then, frost has obliterated evidence of more than half the plants 
and animals they might have observed earlier and it is always tcx) late to get 
materials through inter- library loan. -Always problems of organization and scope 
crop up in the finished papers. 

In an attempt to rectify these concerns, I implemented the Project Prospectus 
during the Fall semester of 1992. Immediately following is the log entry for my 
initial implementation of this CAT. 

PROJKCT PRaspKcms 

CAT 12 (Cross and Angelo, 19H8) Academic Skills 
DATE ADMINISTERED: 9-21^2 

GOALS: 

Cause students lo fcKHts on tlie project requirements. 
To determine how well students mulerstand the project assignment. 
To stimulate studetus to provide themselves with a detailed timetable for 
completion of project taskH. 

AGENDA: 

Provide students withapros|)ectnsfnrmtobccompletcdwlthinone week. The 
prospectus is due three weeks prior lothe completion dale of the project. Return 
the prospectus to students with eomtnents the class following the due date. 
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REASONS FOR USING THIS CAT: 

The project for ihc Ecology course hiLs always l)cen a major lask for the 
students involved. I felt lhal a prospcclus as described would cause students to 
address the problem in a timely manner and organize their schedule and resources 
lo complete the assignment more effectively, 

RESULTS OF THE CAT: 

The results obtained vindicated the value of the exercise and convinced me 
to administer such an assignment to all sections of this course in subsequent 
semesters. In another sense, the results were disappointing. I approached the 
assignment in good faith and without a pre-assigned point value for its completion 
assuming limt the students would follow through without such an external club. Of 
the 18 students in the section, only eight completed theprospcctusby the requested 
date. Of these eight, only four submitted the completed project on time. On tlie 
bright side* the four submitted included the top three grades awarded for the 
Hnished product. 

TEACHING RESPONSE TO THE CAT: 

Students require external stimulus: vohintary ungraded work is not likely to 
be completed. Assigning a jHiini value to llie prospectus would assuredly result 
in a greater rate of return. Forcing the student to formulate such a plan would. I 
feel, resirlt ina more thoroughand organized finished prcxhict - particutarly in light 
of the instructor 0|ijK)rtuitity to oiler siwcific suggestions. 

TEACHER SATISFACTION RA HNO WITH CA1 : 9/10 

DISCUSSION: 

When 1 first administered this CAT in my classes, 1 had the sense that 1 was 
onto something that would help sttulents to help themselves. Here was a chance 
for them lo becimie involved in their own learning process. Of course they would 
complete these tasks willingly.... 

On its maiden voyage, the Prospectus suffered front less than AiWr return rate. 
It was the conscientious - usually older - stitdent that completed the task faithfully 
and tliaaked me for the op|K)rtnnity, On its second nm (Spring I I offered 
the Prospectus nssignmetit as optional to f(mr of five sectionsof m y Environmental 
( 'hemistry course butascrilKMla 25 point value to it lor the tillh section. Only nine 
of more than7() students in the fouroptionalscctionsiRMitallytitrncd in ac(unplete(l 
pros|K*ctus, Seventeetiof 2 1 completed the asslgmnciU when doing soliad a direct 
Impact on their grade. I might add that this iK'lief in external motlvaUirs has kuMt 
reconfirmed by tny exjwrimeniatUm with the magnitude of late penallleH for 
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projects and pnpcrs. Wilh no penally, assignments trickle in with no real pallern; 
0 10% |)cnnlty yields about a 70% on lime rate; ihe 20% penalty (extenuating 
clrcumslanccs considered) results in nearly a 90% on lime rate for assignments. 
Perhaps it would be wise to assess stress levels before one gets loo carried away 
wllh the use of such academic clubs. 

The Prospectus funn itself and the specific questions asked must be tailored 
lo each assignment and refined through actual use. The following form, adapted 
from one suggested inCrossatid Angelo( 1988), rcpresentsarcvisionof those used 
in ihe fall of 1992 for the Ecology project and in the spring of 1993 for the 
Environmental Chemistry paper. 



Principles of Ecology Name: „_ . , 

CON/BIO 202/221 M. Dodge, Fall 1993 

ECOLOGY PROJECT' PROSPECTUS 

Due date: Friday 9-17-93 UK) points: laic penalty 20 (H>inls 

The following assignment is intended lo help you gel started with your term 
project. Please respond lo each of the quesliuns/sialcincnls in a brief but well- 
thought-out answer. Your own statements are lo guide you through the i)laiuung 
process and can be changed in luiy reasonable way as you pr(KTcd. Ask questions 
at any time. Originality aitd creativity are encouraged. 

Title (Parti): 

Description of study plot: 

Title (Part II): _ 

(Indicate your choice of organism for the Niche Analysis) 

Major questions you ho(K* to answer: 

Proi>osed table of contents: 

Resources needed: 

he stKTific here. List all souiccs ol Infornuilion in tlie Kuiulred citatitm 
formal. This should include at least two articles found in technical jtMiiinils. Held 
guides needed, and the nature of field testing equipnienl you feel you tnight use. 
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Calendar for plan of acUoii (Pari 1): 

Thorough St lid y of nssigninciiUi ml sample paper 
Dalcs/linies for field obscrvalions: 



Wri ling/word processing stage 
Hrojeeled completion date 



Calendar for plan of action (Fart II): 
Library research 



Writing/word prwessing stage „„ 



Academic Support Center meeting . 
Projected completion date: , 



What are your feelings atK>ul hjviiig done this pros|Kctus? 

What are your biggest concerns and/or questions re gardingc()n>pletion of the total 
assignment? 
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The prosiKClus has shice become a jKmnnient part of my (neltuKlology. 
Daring the fall of I993» I rct|uiredallof iny ecology students toconiplete a project 
pros|)ecliis and asked them to evaluate its effectiveness. In answer to Ihe (|ueslion, 
Hnw successful was the project prospectus in motivating yon to organize an attack 
plan on your term project?, the following res|K>nse distribntion resulted: 



Total Pailure 



0 12 S A 3 

1 4 I 17 31 U) 



Total Success 



Written c(»mnients conlhnied the jKJsilive nnnierical evaUiatron, I nnist say 
that my Ivllef In Ihe value ol the total project was reconfirmed by a res)Kmse on 
IliC same snrvey In ans^^er to the following (piestion: 

How elfeciive was the term project as an educational experience? 



Total I* a i hire 



tM ^ 4 5 
(I 1) I 7 24 } 



Tottil Success 



35 



The Phospkctus 



Administering and cvaiualing Ihc pros()cc(uK is a litnc consuming task. Far 
worse is the time commitment for the evaluation of the papers themselves. There 
is joy in finding excellence in student work tliough and if the prospectus allows 
students a closer approach to excellence then the cfrort is vindicated. The 
argument Tor small class si/,e and reasonable total leaching loads is strengthened 
by the desire toexpcrimentwithleachinglechniques. These take time; quality and 
excellence take time. 1 do believe the effectiveness of my own teiiching effortsand 
administration of additional CATs as part of the overall assessment project was 
much reduced in proportion to the number of students, sections and preparations 
that define my total leaching load. 

Conclusion 

The completion of a prospectus forces students to make early initial steps on 
the project/paper. The planning/time management activity causes them to think 
through the steps needed to carry out the assignment. Requiring the inclusion of 
citations for project references often forces students to discard topics about which 
little has lx?en written, Tlie opportunity for instructor feed back on initial plans 
averts many organizational and lackof focusdisastcrsandcan serve to put students 
better on track. My own evaJuation affirms thai student res|Kmse tothe prospectus 
has been very positive and that the overall quality of the projects and papers has 
Improved. 
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How CATS Chancjki) My T^:ACHIN(^ Style 

Kathleen UelCour 



BACKcmoUM) 

Educiilion is going Ihrongh a n»iisiilor;ihlo rcvolmioii. Much of l!ic lilcralure 
which is being wrillcn Uxlay iscunccrnod with leaching Ihc sludcnt in ihc numor 
in wliicli lliey learn besl. This soonis lo dispel llic slandard Icclnrc ntclhtxl of 
t<)day*s college professor as Ihc primary means of conveying iiiformiilion. Many 
new icclmiques arc p')pping up, supported by gcxxl sound rcsc;irch. which scent fo 
indlcalc lhal Ihc teacher should adapt his or her inslruclion methods to the learning 
styles of students for their success in inc given course work. 

CATs,or nitjrc forinally Classr*x)m AssessnicntTcchniqucs(Cr(}ss& Angelo. 
iy««),are representative of this new thmst: these coitcepts havclxicn practiced to 
sonic extent in the classr(x>nis of VLCC for the past year. This writer has used a 
variety of these techniques. Thisnrticle is my Journal which reflects the research 
vi^hicli was cotidiictctl during the 1902-93 academic year and lire sttutling way II 
has changed tny teaching style. 

As 1 began my teaching career. I tried to cnnilate what I felt were the l)cst 
teacliing chnracterislics of each of my former professors. It proved to be a wise 
choice and I was very successful. Of course, these nicasmcK were the stinidard 
lecture, questitnis and discussion. Those students who limctlon well in this ty|H! 
of atmosphere did very weU: those who had problems with iu fell by the wayside, 
I never really qitcstioncd those nmnlKTs because, as the old statentciu goes, *M ,(x»k 
around you. By the end ol" the semester, MM/r ol" yon will Ix; gone Ironi this class. 
Will yon be ii survivorV" I lx?lieve it was called 'niie l-earorChxl" based on the 
registrar's statistics. That is just how things were done: It was Iraditltm, 

The Umger I taught. I lK»gan to question why it had to Ik* that M)% of my class 
would fail, Trtily. 1 felt thai all my simlenls could pass tf: ( I ) they studied, (2) 
learning was Itrn.and O) I made them teel that they had uccmiiiilished something 
s|H?ci;il, So I broke Ironi tradilum by beglniiiiigtlicseiiKNtcr by luil saying nnyihlng 
nlxnu hilllag and by instilling a finn belief titnt weivuuld Ix? having fun lenniing 
new skills. The whole nimdKplicre nl the class chmiged. It even KHik mo by 
surprise, rherc was a gcmiine interest in the subjecl auitter without the sllglitcHi 
hi(llcnli(m o! any sense of failure on any(nie's part, rerlnips I had Hiunibled (Ui 
souieililng and while |xmderlng this as|K»ct, into tuy life wnlked Tlaanas Angeh>. 

Angehi s|xike Uj the nktilty on one <ir tmr PiolCHsitmiil Days which always 
lH?ghi the slarl of a new setnester. He brotight forth this concept ol vlawoom 
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asMWxnwni iiml tinw ll inuhl iiiipKivv Itu' sih i \aW IM ( \\\W^\v i iiuim'<i IIiiI. 
Ik' ciitiiltiiK'vl, ir yiiu use llils |iiik-(m y<iii sImuiUI i\mIUi< IIijI «<i iiuikv ii wink yu\ 
iuiiMn|KMiymirii'iichlu|i|iliilnMi|ililvHUiullli alnviiiliiiy. IllHtviillylikiM'^iHmuti 
yntirsuiil loilu* wiuKI. llvoiyilUuKyimlM'lirvf iiMmiltlir|MliiH>tH)li,iM> hilluucil 
III ynuri'iitn*ri(H> liihllnur; hir Ih'Ui'i hi Iih wiiim\ vtHilhiviMiiN' wHliii^t(hHu-|il 
wliitl yoti lliul In llilH lU'w uu'iiit liyi Iho ilmu^lil Ihiil umlil \\\\ \\ W\\ '\i Ihiil 
w(M'niihilii)|ii(iveoiinou>iilliiiniiU>; (Imi v^('toiiMiiMilN(> hMiiniii^lhi|i|K*ii uww^ 
iiiid OKi'ltliig W(iy«i wii'Mivn|Hm\'iliui I \\\fr\\\ iinik llh' UmllH^itL v^lUtli ^ 
hrouiihl hiHl k'ltiMi In M'vk lMmM0US4> Wwsc uvw Mlvtu mmy KU mh'i mMHUti uvUm. 

lMm:Mi:viiso ('/Vl'si lN\fr.vijo DuMMii ^ 

Aiu'Xiiin|ito ol u Olio ivUiMlqui' isuilK'il lihi'iiloil hiiihi>)<iM tti lnMi|iii' M), 
which piuvUh'H II (hull in ihiiumiI OMihiiilinii liw iliv' iiMtih h)i I Ih' sKhliMth khi' 
lu wrik' M ciinvri 'iiiihm or ti iliiihir IvI^n'M spn llh'il IihIIvmIiIiiIn, i|i'inoihliiH)iiM 
lliolnimkMHmmlliHMiloiikT|iisoi iIu'imk*h I H|Viiliuill> ihoMMhhlrW«iUi|m' lo 
k*sl Ilk' Hhulciirs iihllily loii|i|ily Ilk' IIivuiIvmH Ihv f IhMl I ( DikHkhli loi'Vri y thy 
cm inti Mikuilloiis. To i»sv llih k*t Ii(IM|ik\ iho Uuw \w\ miisl 1 1 ) ^ i(h' uii i'^iliii|ik 
ol iUhiilo)i! llu'kiHi'lws J,') liiiu' r^^irdy ho>^ hiii)' il htok tlk iii IIh'^ \ wW ^m^i' 
hnw hiO^ lo iilti>w >huh'iils lo mi oM(|ilhli lln* I.i4.< iiml i U pMuiii^' t Ihl ol 
iilii'rhiloithi'|iioj\'i kstk liasK|K'(l.(hikhk'«i|i.Hi'il.U-<i^*lti JihlMtUii^^ui\l wiiiiiiit 
Hie liilihil hiiiMloiil h (|iilh' mill' \ oiionun^i joi llio iiisliihioi ImH n ^jiihiiki 

114 H'CU hulk' IIMiall U'suli. Wlk'll ihiMllillOpUUMUIOplili'd.iMih \n 

\\\ K'wwWM iiuil tin'HMiliillou, llk'ii h'niiiioil >^illi ioiiiuk iil'i In Ihlp U.inU im 
IHOhh'itisiH'rurnhiik'iliilisK'sii'H ll i4|]iKiihkMHlk'niik'itl|imfi,livi (ht^Mink iil 
10 M'VM Ik' Ills iH lk*f VMiik liu iH|HiMlln)' Ilk' |mo|>om'<U mil I knii^i Mi^'^i'^li^ \ k> ilk' 
liisiniclor N^hU'h linilk'i riihiiinrs sliiik'iil vo<k|iiolh iM(MuiiMl mm u'^^ i.ik' t hit 
iiplHOiti'li litiH itlso Ih'i'II Um'iI siin r^skillv li> oiii* ol iii\ t ollott^'Ui « in 
Muth'iih lor 11 irllkid pii|K'r ik Ihhiik'Hn ('ooniniukiilioih As iium^II. Ik' ^iM 

(k'll|!hk<(l Willi Ihc Ihtnl |ir<iihK I tiii'l \\w Ml in yi,i^W^ 

Viin MilgtM k' usklii^ al llih |hhui uIi.iI iinr^uin|i|r ol iliMtli.ilii^ n>i^lH h«>i 
llki'. I'oi liiMiiikr. AHunt Snillli ^iihI John MoilmiI Ki vih <i Mnihl \n I: oii m 
lonvi'iHalion iikml Ilk' (ln\Miliill i I ( ornininiisin m\\ hoA ii v^ntilil iiht»| ihr 
lOifchhl^li or K:irl M;irx. Ilk' sHhIhiI iiiihl atlthrs\r.kh ru»l!onn llnmK* 
^Kovslkj.! tkm llioy ^nnlil In ihh HH^^h it! liitM li «nir Mm ivrtM mU t 
IHlhl wrik' iMi liillhil li.niiloiil ih'iooihk.<|iM)« Iih^ ih« i^^i^iHunn «fH>HM U 
llp|ilOik \\v\\. lo Inillk'l Ih'lp >Ofi iiiHtrhlttiHl Ihls (lOtii ss. I ltJM< kn UhU «l k i^^U^ 
Ol my inliiiil ImikliHiH kt Ik* Apivmli^ 
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»(U*i.«fM4»i *4 w*^* |hihI«|.< hlil*'l^ UHnlllitMl |('^iliiK«V Al lliiil UiiHMliitl 

^Nt^i M »4« >U I* .ft tinlh lH<HI llf.M nul It slMilylD}' llUll 

« i^^.k ««<wM M iiMf An«l liVi'^MiM'iltH K^^lnMiM I v»ntihl K-UuirshHlruis 
^•♦••■mp^r^'^-^T^h'hlHM IIiviiim Ivi'i I iiuIIv. I inH .hloiOilllio \m 

i4»4«M4MH4. ^u.^*4 ^rMMi|ji4*lnMHiiUf III |Ih' VHiii|HM pliilh llirnuKTiMnr 

#1 I* iif |«>fiitMi(^ iHk.t^^ IIn- iMiHi lut ii lew HiiiiuU's su niy 

^.^f 4 4 J.^fiHhilt^ 1 \Slnl iili.»IHi/ln)Ml*MMiMUI;»11iiil \\\m 
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How CATs Changed My Teaciung S/rtK 



Ihcy (houghl should be on ihc ncxi lesl. They were so surprised lhal Ihcy did not 
know how to respond, I genUy nudged them inio a posiltvc path by choosing a 
specific area and developing a question based on that informalion. Soon, to my 
delight, they were romiing their own questions. This was gcxxl review and we came 
up with a very formidable exam. From their list, I chose the questions which 
eventually became Ihe formal lest. Whether the overall grades were belter or not 
would need further research, but ! found it interesting that no one had ever asked 
the students for such input before. 

Conclusion 

Afler using CATs for a year, I find that 1 am more in tune with the needs of 
my students. We have fun while consuming volumes of economic information. 
When I enter the classrmm. I am perfectly relaxed: I can change my direction at 
the dropof a hat; I can test any topic I feci they are not sure of within a matter of 
a minute or two; and, as I have said, we have even constructed an exam together. 
As an instructor, do not be afraid to be different. Take a chance and try new things; 
make learning fun. If you do, you will open new doors which you never knew 
existed. It is a great path to tread on, for you, and for your students. 
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Crcalc a convcrsalion between Adam Smilh and John Maynurd Keynes or 
Create a conversalion bclween John Maynard Keynes and Karl Marx. 

CHOOSE ONE OF THE ABOVE ALTERNATIVES Using ihc kn(jw!cdge 

which you have gained while studying theOroal Economisls. develop a dialogue 
which will demonstralc your understanding of Oic selected Econoniisis' theories. 

Your exumple should demonstrate;: 
Creativity 

Knowledi;e or the specific Economist chosen. 

Communication Skills - How clearly and i)rcciselY you can convey your 
ideas. This lakes practice and skill, so don*l gel flustered. 



TOPIC: 



President C!inton*s proposed Health Can- Rclorni will, hopefully, jmwide health 
care for uU Americans so no one can be denied proper medical attention. How 
would these Ec^onomists feel about the Government beccnning involved in this 
market; directing. controlling, and regulating the availability of diKtors' services 
and fees. 



mc 
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How CATS Changed Mr Teaciung Style 



Samflk of Exkrcisk in Comprkhknsion of Economic Tiikorists 

Invented Dialoo 

Adam Sinilh: How you doing* Karl? 

Karl Marx: I'm fil lo be lied, Sniilh. How can Ihcy do Ihts lo mc? 

Now Karl, you knew il would happen sooner or later. 



A.S.: 
K.M.: 

A.S.: 
K.M.: 



A.S.: 

K.M.: 

A.S.: 
K.M.: 

A.S.: 

K.M.: 

A.S.: 
K.M.: 



lj(x)k A.S.« il was you and your CapUalisls friends who wciv supposed 
lo fail, iiol inc. You*re always causing trouble. You gain al Ihc expense 
of others and it is wrong. Everyone should share the wealth. 

WelL they did it your way for a long lime but it seems like they are prelly 
unhappy. I know Td hate to stand in lines for hours to get luy vodka. 

Get off my baek« Smith. You have Uiousands of people who would stand 
in lines but lan't b^ttause they haven* t any funds to buy with. At least 
my people can buy: wc all shared basically equally in the income 
generated froniGNP. But now...wc*ll become jusl like you. ..well have 
your problems. 

Diat's your problem. No chance lo. or desire lt)« improve one's self. 
Directed....lliars what your people were. No iiuJividual satislaclioii. 

Bui llie> all shared. No one got rich from tJie sweat of his |ieers . . , 
like yoii Ca|)ita)ists. 

Ux)k. Karl, they will be better off. 

Really. .-ivices are sky high: people have lo do without; there is waste; 
fixxl literally is left in the Rekls tt) s|y)il and rol. It is being done solely 
to keep prices np. Shear chaos. 

*nie Market will lake t aie nf everything. Simple theory of Supply and 
IX'mand ..(live it a cliantc. 

Never... Never. Iliey will Iv b;tck. Iliey will back. They ^ xW 
discover your ways ;tre wrong. Tliey will beg nie to redirect Ihein. 
'Hie pctjple will rise up and strong. 

Be real, Marx, Your lime has expired. No one will seek you again.. .biU 
Ihcy Will idwiiyvretnemU'r yon. Nt)w it is I iindmiite who will lead Ihem. 

I don'l kiujw where you gel your ideas from A.S.« but like your fantoUH 
Oeiieral, I shall return...! have lo. 
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CATs IN Cooperative Physics 

Sam Samanta 



An age old assumption in physics iciicliing has Ikoii lhal very few students in 
the class will leant the subjeel very well and so tlie iitslruetors usually address 
ll1em^M:lves to the elite group in the class in |Krpolualion of high standards of the 
profession, Teachitig al a community college docs not allow for such arrogance 
on the part of the instructor. Here, we must teach all students to succec^d. not just 
challenge the best in the class. 

As a ticw instructor al FLCC and a participarit in the I assessment 
project, I welcomed the opportunity to learn aU>ut classrw)m assessment lech* 
niques (CATs) (Cross & Angcio, I^SX), the experiences of other teachers to 
augment my ideas and investigate creativity to enhance Icnmitin on part of the 
sludcnis. One ofthemost pleasurable |>artsol this activity wasthe sharing of ideas 
and ex [wricnces across the disiMplines with olher faculty nicmhersaud gaining an 
appreciation ol* the nistitutional initialivc through the CATs project. Having 
studied and/or worked at live research oriented iniiversities, I Ivlieve that the 
community colleges arc at the cutting edge of iimovattons in tnany iKdagiigicat 
techniques. 

This article presents my invi»lvcnicnl with several CATs during IW2-M3 
academic year in Physics 1 18 and I lU. Described arc my ex|Kriences (and the 
problems) with pairing, squares and grun|)s, the use of a pajier and oral t>rcsciua* 
tions ill the chiss, an overview of my reactions to CA Ts designed by C^ross and 
Angclo ( 1^88) which I tried and assessment of CATs to revamp tny teaching and 
learning in the physics classnnnn. 

Pairs, Syt AR^>; and (Jroits 

In order to |)rovidc [Krsonal context lor ciH»|K*rativc lenitiing b»r IM I Y 1 18 In 
the Fall 1992, 1 fomied pairs of students in the iK^hming ol the scnieslcr, A 
diagmistic questionnata' including some questions alMUil past physics and nunli- 
ematics course work in high school and college uas nseil Un pairing a "sirimg*' 
student with a **weak". Half way through the semestei, aud altci two tests, a 
"weaker" pair was cumbiued wuh a'siiotigei** paii to lotui et|nitable '\t|naieH.*' 

In the Fall 1992, the Initial jtaiiing diti not uoik uhi well loi seveial intsuns. 
The |>alriiig based on initial nssesstnetu was tmt ahvnys well balanced: pilor 
hackgrcnnul proved mil always tolv n gtHHl indicate ol snbsetinent |H'rloimaiKC 
In connnunity ciillcgc sindent bmly. Al^n. il nne til the paiinois mw absent. 
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ax)pcralivc learning did nnl lake place during the sdieduled meelingsoulsidc ihc 
class. Some students dropped the course, compromising lite pair structure even 
though the remainiiigsludciilswcreprovidcdwiih new partners, liinddilionaibuut 
25% of the course grade was based on pair work. In some cases, only one partner 
pul in a lol of work and rhc other received the "bcRcfils.*' Finally* "squaring**, 
pairing the pairs, at about 7th week did not wt)rk too well liccnusc cither initial pairs 
had jelled or new alliances had alienated sonic old pair members front each other. 

Thus my theoretical idea of progressing from individuals -> pairs -> squares 
-> class did not work well because Uirgc fluctuations in the pair perromiance 
inhibited pairbonding in many cases and that inadequacy undermined subsequent 
pairing of pairs, (hat is squaring. 

In PHY 1 19 class ol Spring 1 W.V the next cUiss in the sequence of non- 
calculus physics, instead of forming pairs. I decided to form groups of four to five 
students, right at the Ivginningnf the scn)ester to maximi/c cohesive ness. Of the 
28 students, 22 were in the previous course. In the first lab meeting, with about 
14 students, I asked that grou|>s be fonned with the |)rovision that the students front 
the Fall ehuss spread out and that in each group the class/work schedtrles were such 
tliat the group could meet outside the class lor at least two hours. I asked the 
students to keep logs of ilieir meetings. In contrast to the prc^vious semester, they 
were not assigned a pair or given a group assignment or test. They were encouraged 
to study together: however, each jxTson was ultinnnely accotmlable for her(»wn 
learning through individual tests. At-risk students wea* clearly identified by the 
first test and inunediale .'lienlion was given to these students to inijilemenl 
appropriate aNucdial steiis in the form tU regular one tm one oliicc meetings and 
help from other resonaes on campus. 

In aMrosjKTt, compnred to pairs of Fall 1W2, the gnnips ol Spring IW.^ 
worked a h»t IxMtei. Most iK'ople in a given group were able to get u»gether: an 
unplaimed absence of an individind did not disnipt Ihc routine, l-xplicit res|K)n- 
sibility for optimal fimctioning wasdecentrali/cd. lor the kMter. l-acli iktsou was 
embedded in a tight ntatrix of diverse [wrsonulities and styles. 

AsSl'>iSIN(i (iRtHPS 

During Ihc last week ol the Spring seniesler, a Onnip Sni vcy of (he class was 
done to assess the mility of group learning l r(nn the [wrsiKVtlvcof tlie students and 
to help review teaching and leannng. Ilie results of this survey indicated: 

I . A veiage mnubers of hours s|wnt on this course outside the class inul in 
tmrtin^is sveie 5.25 anil 2. \ \, a's|tec lively. Avcruge length of time s|)enl during 
weekly meeting lor nssessuig (he quality t)f classnmm teaching wns 5 minutes. 
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2. Stiuienl list of prohfcm em oum'irii in learning (he vourse: soiiictinics the 
Irunsilion between topics undcjir, lectures t(K> fast, test problcnis different from 
homework problems, lots of equations. 1(k> many variables, people in group not 
showing up for meetings, personal prohlejns. disiigreenients when working in 
groups. 

3. Pracdcal sufngesiiofts from stttJetus to utckle (he (tlH>ve prohknts: study hard 
and ask a lot of questions, lake more time lo do problems, cut back on work 
schedule if necessary to improve studies, gel different views perhaps from other 
Ux)ks. realize thai there are more than one way of solving problems. 

4. PnutUal.siififieslum.s for the instnutor to hvlp the class with the ohove: do more 
problem solving in the class, we are visual learners so give us ntore visual 
examples, talk slower, give more detailed notes. 

5. List thififis whieharc esinrittllyhelpfiiltothestiuletUs in the eoitvse: giving notes 
that the instructor has written out, taking pressure out of taking tests through mwk 
tests. willingJiess to rejwat things over ngain until "we get it", e aellent day lo dny 
humorous examples«help students with problems, having students do problems on 
tx)ard in groups. 

6. List (KhvutOKes ami dtuw barks ofwot kiti}* iti ^^roitpx: 

Aclvnntnges: saves lime, everyone helps one arrolher to learn moie, lonilortuble 
lo ask questions, learn lo work like a Icam, reinforce concepts from lecture, moi e 
understaiulingofhow other people think. (Out of 25 respondents, iilx>ut 20 would 
rcconniiend that otiter teachers fonn gioups. The students thought tluit groups 
provided other information useful in succeeding at school and would torm grouiw 
on their own in future,) 

Drawbacks: not every one is nlways present, someone may lx» doing all the work, 
distraction from one's own concentration. 

7. Stt^}ie.s(ion.\fot other j^roiiiKs on how to fiet U)\*ethei and ^^vf k ttiore efficiently: 
work on lunnework Ivfore meeting with the grouj), divide work first and then share, 
.share efficient techniques ol studying, schedule times to meet and nmke those 
meetings, spend time wisely » liiiO a quiet place lo meet, ntake sure that no one's 
problem go utiattended, 
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A Physics Pai*k« 

In order to chaJigc student altitudes towards quamilalivc methods in science, 
and enable students to realize thai they could do creative work willi these tools, 
students were required to write a paper and do a presentation to the class* during 
both semesters. At mid-semester, the students were asked lo pick a topic of interest 
and relate il to physics in quantitative terms forthc paperand presentation. In some 
cases. I took students to the librjir y to help them ch(X)se the subject matter and 
intrcxluce ihem to methods of assessing information. 

Students were asked to submit a one page abstract of the proposed topic wilh 
five references so that I could verify thai they were able to address a suitable 
subject/ synthesis* and that they had access to appropriate resources. No grade was 
given for the abstract* but il had lo be reviewed by n»e so that I could suggest 
changes* ideas and sources before a student could start intensive work on the paper. 

About three weeks later, the first draft of the paper was due. U was to be five 
pages mhiinium in addition lo diagrams and an updated list of references. 1 
returned the first draft with comments* corrections tuid suggestions for major or 
minor changes. The final draft was due two weeks later. 

During the last two weeks of the semester, during lab period, individual 
students used some combhmtion of transparencies* home-made or professional 
video, slides and computer programs to do their presentation. The presentations 
liLstcd about 15 minutes followed by a short period of open discussion. Listeners 
filled out a Presentation Evaluation Fonn (an exercise in peer assessment thai I 
designed) during the presentation, encouraging them to pay close attention to the 
speaker. Although each student was responsible for his own paper/presentation, 
some did interrelated presentations. For example, **Uitras()und principles aiid 
industrial applications" by one student was complemented by **Medical use of 
ultrasound: Fetal imaging**by another student. Other cluster preseiitalions include 
the theme of virtual reality, fiberoptic network/information highway * holography, 
water management, welding* active and passive solar energy. Thus* individual 
accountability for the paperforced students to accomplish more in theirrespcctivc 
groups and encouraged the students to sec the connection between their topics. In 
the sharing of insights in their rcsiKCtive work, class spirit was evident. 

An Ovi-kviKW AM) Ri:a<H()NS to Additional Physics CATs 

Additional C'ATs which were alleinpled in (he Physics classes included: 

I . Muddiest l»oin( (*AT was used only once in l*all I W2 and Iwlcc hi Spring 1993, 
1 recottimend Ibis CA T In k used til least live limes duritig n seittcster* 
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2. Mini Evaluation CA'i >^as used once every semester; tt could be used twice or 
thrice. 

3. Mini gradeless quizzes were done impromptu, much more extensively in PHY 
1 19. The "methods of problem solving were emphasized. Typically, I explained a 
new concept or procedure and then asked students in the class to t;ike a blank sheet 
ofpapcr(namcoptional)andsolvea problem, sometimesshowndiagrammatically 
on the board. In most cases, 1 collected resixinses after about 7 to 10 minutes, 
usually giving general feedback on the si>ot. Sometimes one or two students were 
asked to show their work on the buird. Students were sensitized to the immediate 
goal of learning (oftciuimes eliciting critical thinking on their piirt). 1 found that 
the CAT forced students to be more attentive ami take active part in Icartiitig, I 
also realized I had to be clear in my ex|K»ctations of student learning. 

CoNdASIONS 

Using C'ATs for an academic year, led me to the loHowing conclusions: 

1 , riiirly and rnpid feedback fioni the whole class received through CATs nllowed 
cluinges on my part and students* to improve retention (apim>ximately from K()% 
to 95%). 

2. Almost every student uains fioin coo|»eraiive learning. As an instructor, CATs 
enabled continual |K)sitive feedback or constructive criticism from groups. 

3. Students shared resources; however, making each |jerson resp(>nsible tor his 
own grade preserved the |H)\vcr of siMI*initcaUve. 

4, The CATs, when m»l extensive, do not necessaiily provide motivation for 
students. We must provide con textual underpituiing for the subject mailer taught 
(mini quizzes, pa|wr/presentation) and the interfwrsonul bonding in the group. 




Sam Somaiuo is an Assisumi h ojvssoi ojl'hysU s and hci*(tn tviwhm 
Finmev Uikes Cotmimiiy Collv^iv in IWI, 
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